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Comparing the present exhibition of the- 
Academy with that of last year, it is encour- 
aging to o'iserve a steady advance in the di- 
rection of Nature. • As the new isms in Medi- 
cine, while openly combatted, are, to som^ ex- 
tent, clandestinely incorporated into the prac- 
tice of the old schools, so the 'new vi^ws in Art 
are silently distilled, drop by. drop, into the 
traditional methods. The tendency t)f land- 
scape Art, indeed of all Art, is toward a more 
positive treatment. 

We use the MTori positive in the Comtean 
sense. Without adopting all the conclusions 
of the Positive Philosophy, we are nevertheless 
persuaded that its fundamental statement gives 
the key-note of all the progressive tendencies of 
the Age. Applying Comte's law of develop- 
ment to Art, religious Art subordinated Nature 
and Law to the divine impersonations of the 
imagination; metaphysical Art erected certain 
abstractions,' misnamed idealizations, convert- 
ing Nature to a lifeless corse ; while positive 
Art regards Nature as the Great Fact — an in- 
finite web of relations, embracing in one whole 
all the phenomena of sense, all the phenomena 
of thought, the ramifications of an inexorable 
Law. 

Of these three epochs, the first is one of gen- 
uine Art, — ^it is an epoch of spontaneity of im- 
agination, — there is no separation of substance 
from form ; the second is in itself, one of false 
Art, but as it is a transition epoch, its art-pro- 
ducts are mixed in characters retaining, often, 
some of the vitality of the past, giving some- 
times a premonition of the future, — it is, in 
general, one of mere ornamentation or unreal 
beauty, — substance is thenseparated from form; 
the third is an epoch of advance to Nature. 

We admit that the statement of the Positive 
Philosophy^ does not, at the first glance, seem 
favorable to the enthusiasm of true Art. It is 
because Nature as a system of relations is re- 
garded, perhaps even by the followers of 
Comte, objectively, whereby mere relations 
are, covertly, made into entities. But this 
Philosophy is then only consistent with itself, 
when an identity is established between nature 
and soul, finite and infinite; nature as a system 
of relations is not thus a cold object^of thought, 
but the infinitely varying and proereative 
form of that Life, whose omniformity centers -in 
man. Nature, therefore, everywhere glows 
and palpitates with this Life ; every part is sa- 
cred, every part is an evolution of this common 
force ; the human circulatory system is rami- 
fied throughout the whole ; all grows from the 
heart of man. This then is the philosophy of 
a true idealism, which always identifies sub- 
stance with form, in contradistinction to false 
idealism, which, by barren generalizations, 
makes form representative only. 

The worship of nature, flowing from the 
spirit of this philosophy, is not a sentimentalism, 
it is not the mere awe felt before the manifest- 
alaons of an unknown power, it is not the sensu- 
ous admiration of varying effects and pic- 
turesque conformations; it is a loving self-sur- 



reidfti, a self-identification, not with nature as 
an^objectivo mass — a low materialism, but with 
nature tis a plastic spirit which is ever individ- 
ualizing itself in new forms — a genuine spirit- 
ualism; 

W e do not mean to say that the artists, in 
whom this spirit appears, have received their 
direction from a course of philosophic study. 
The artist works spontaneously, he uncon- 
sciottsly gives expression to the tendencies of 
his times ; it is in virtue of this spontaneity 
that he is an artist, the analysis of his motive is 
an afterthought His genius receives its di- 
rection from that creative spirit whoso law is 
evolution. The workings of this spirit supply 
the condition at once' of the analysis ot the 
thinker and the synthesis of the artist. The 
philosopher and the artist are, in their order 
of evolution, independent if not contempora- 
neous. 
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Among the artists represented in the Exhi- 
bition of the Academy, who give expression to 
the new tendencies, whoso hearts seem to be 
inspired and hands guided by a more scientific 
and yet profounder and more poetic lovo of 
nature than belongs to that art which owes its 
origin and direction to the renaissance, a prom- 
inent, if not the most conspicuous place, must 
be assigned to C. C. Griswold. 

irtr. Griswold is especially felicitous — poetic, 
we would better say — in seizing those quiet, 
expectant moments of nature when some 
change impends, or is almost imperceptibly 
drawing on. He is, therefore, appropriately 
ranked as the herald of the incoming of the 
new spirit in art. 

Our readers will remember his picture in 
the last Exhibition of the Academy in which he 
suggested with great refinement of feeling, the 
stealthy approaches of the first sunlight. _ It 
imparted a feeling of expectancy— of sublime 
premonition. 

His picture of the present Exhibition, though 
differing wholly in subject, seizes a similar 
moment of transition. This time it is the pas- 
sage from winter to spring— the breaking up of 
the old, the pause of expectancy, the anticipa- 
tion of the new life soon to burst forth. The 
artist finely chooses a bend in the river, similar 
to the opening of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
where spurs of the hills, overlapping from 
each side, shut off the disUnoe. Behind these 
fortresses we imagine the season is gathering 
strength to shake off the last hold of winter. 
His foot is yet upon the stream. The ice, itis 
true, has broken up; only a few cakes of it 
cling to the shores and the low island in the 
foreground— but there is an icy calmness in 
the unbroken surface of the water. A cold, 
gray mist covers river and mountain, but it is 
so graduated that the observer feels that it will 
soon lift, that it now only veils for the moment 
the secret departure of winter, that life and 
motion are preparing in some mysterious re- 
cesses. This poetry of suggestion does not in- 
terfere with, nay grows out of a truthfulness 
and sincerity of detail which must command 
the respect of all. 

In indicating that quality which is common 
to this picture with the "Sunrise" of last year's 
exhibition, we would not be understood as sus- 
pecting Mr. Griswold of fiilling into a same. 



